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FOREWORD 


W HEN The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum, Office of Education 
Bulletin 1949, No. 12, was published it was stated that a number of * 
smaller bulletins exploring certain aspects of education touched on 
briefly in Bulletin 12, would follow. The present bulletin is one of this series. 

It is designed to show some of the ways in which successful teachers work * 
with children in order to establish Rapport and to guide them into productive 
and happy living. 

This bulletin presents in the main a viewpoint based on the belie( that if 
children live in a friendly sc^pol environment rich with experiences and 
materials that stimulate curiosity, and with adult guidance that senses the 
depth and direction of the ( curiosity and the possibilities that lie within it 
and at die same time recognises the needs for development inherent in 
every child, desirable growth will result. 

The viewpoint is borne out by some illustrations taken from schools here 
and there over the United States, schools where “good things” are going 
on. 

r S 

Watne 0. Reed, Galen Jones, 

Assistant Commissioner, Director, Instruction, 

Division of State and Local Organization and Servitei Branch. 
School Systems. 




Grateful acknowledgment is made to thfc following 
schools for basic material or photographs: 

Tucson, Aria.; North Little Rock, Ark.; Carmel, 
Calif.; Champaign, RL; Evansville, Ind.; Fort Waype, 
Ind.; Hammond, Ind.; Newton, Mam.; Boston Uni- 
veraity, Sargent College of Physical Education, Cam* 
bridge. Mass.; Greenville, Miss. ; Reno, Nev. ; Pickens 
Mills, S. C.; Port Arthur, Tex.; Cedar City, Utah; 
Glendale, Wia. 
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How Children and Teacher Jf ork ■ Together 


1% /W" CHILDREN like to go to school. They like to go foi, a variety 

I I reasons. Man) school buildings are- inviting. Even their struc- 
1TA ,ure wem * * *° rr ^t a “you will be welcome here" air. School 
rooms with movable furniture, ample work space, chalkboards within the 
easy reach of all children, extensive bulletin boards, attractively colored walls, 
wide windows, and excellent lighting help children to feel at home. Once 
they are in school, flexible schedules which allow for work, rest, relaxation, 
and play add to the pleasure of .being there. ,\,wide variety of resource' 
materials satisfies curious minds. But most of all when children are en- 
thusiastic about going to school it is because they feel the teacher likes and 
understands them. In return, they like her They feel important to the * 
group; the) know that they have come to school to learn, and they soon find 
out that they have much to give. 

Bow dp children develop these feelings? They develop them out of 
school experiences whv/h are happy, in which children and teachers work in 
harmony, each gainingWie satisfaction in achievement. And, achievement 

is measured by the way children meet the problems they face in everyday 
living. 

• The teacher is the key person in all this. She learns all she can about the 
children, observing them as they work and play alone and with others, be- 
coming acquainted with their parents, visiting and conferring in their homes 
studying cumulative records made by the school, and talking with teachers, 
the nurse, and other people who know the children. 

“Working together*’ has a simple beginning. Young children have a 
chance to telf about themselves. The teacher helps them learn how to make 
simple rules about using toilet rooms, moving about their own rooms, going 
to the playground, getffffg out and putting away materials; to select games to 
play, stories to drama tfxe, or songs to sing; to choose what they want to d<£- 
paint, work with clay, look at books, play with toys, or take care of pets. 
When there is conflict jn choice, or desires are beyond capacities, the teacher 

ps the boys and girls, arrive aj conclusions that are good for them. 

* tcacher encourages children who like to be together to work and play 
-With one another. She is sensitive, however, to the needs of those who seem 
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HOW children and teacher work tocether 



CWfct™ ~Wr <• «~B grtmpt, M a* ^ Wj> 

' ^ n ° re ^,°^ Iftft out. She analyzes the reasons why and through skill* 

^n WenT *“ ““ n "‘ n,ed " devd »P •<>»*» which will help Asm 

same’ gr °’’’ ^ *?* 10 ■" mon independent. At the 

same time, they face more complex problems. Curiosity and the desire to 

Lrr'C™iitejrh: oU,eir - *££ 

teacher understands how to guide curiosity to prod^^h"' Shelia sk'rt 

J *£? m *‘ cnal! •» — -heu needed She suggest, ways b, wZ 
the children can ute their own initiative ge, materiak 

A, children mature, they hnd that working logether in b ■ 

Sitodt^t c u! Jren - * hdr «" * giving L, 0^3: 

or small rrrouoa 7, Pr °' e "“ “ * « r ° u P* T,K ' 11 she works with individuals 
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diL ^zr ,or ,ira ' - *• - - - ~ 

JZfOZi? Wi L hi “ ?T * r ° up8 “ P"”"* «">«■>* Cohesivene* is built 
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HOW CHILDREN AND TEACHER WQRK TOGETHER 3 

actly as she, in her adult way of looking at tilings, thinks they ought to go. 

This does not mean there is turmoil, frustration, or complete freedom. 
Rather, the teacher realizes that children learn through their mistakes as 
w as through their successes. Through a question here and a suggestion 
there, she leads them to evaluate their way of .working and their achieve- 
ments, and to remake their plans so that they may reach their goals. She 

may need to change the personnel of a group that is having trouble or sit 
with the children as they work. ‘ 

A S ° me ° f , the “ worki "g together” is a very personal thing-between the 
teacher and a pupil. The teacher helps the child examine his strengths 
r "" WeakneMe9 and P ,a " Steps to take so that he may in his own way de- 
velop greater skill. A child usually needs guidance in learning to read, to 
write, to spell, and to accomplish other skills involved in becoming inde- I 
pendent, in working with people, in playing games; in short, in achieving 
those things which are important to him, his parents or teacher, or to the 
group of which he is a member. 

* * 

Sometimes the “working together” involves the entire group, as for in- 
stance, when the work of the whole day is being planned or when the activity 
.involves everyone in the class. Although goals may be set by all, usually the 
actual work involved in achieving the goals or purposes is carried out by 
small committees. The teacher takes time to discuss With the whole group 
and then with the chairmen and committee members of each group the re- 
sponsibilities of a pupil chairman, and similarly, the responsibilities of the 
committee members. When committees work in a new experience, the com- 
irnttee members, sometimes with the teacher, take time out to discuss certain 
skills essential to working together— giving every member a chance to talk, 
giving each a responsibility, working without wasting time, using materials 
wisely, taking bnef notes without copying directly from the book, recon- 
strutting the notes and one’s own ideas into interesting reports. The com- 
mittees report back to the whole group when they are ready. They report in 
different ways. Some give oral reports or written reports; some use illustra- * 
tions, some dramatizations; others present their reports in the form of radio 
broadcasts or panel discussions. 

Sometimes the whole school works together on such things as planning a 
special program, studying ways to make the school safe, organizing an ac- 
tivity program to be carried on during the noon hour or while children wait 
for the bus, or naming a new school. (At times, different grade, assume 
responsibility for part of the work; at other times, “working groups’* In- 
volve children from the various grades. Through planning and working tc 
gether with the teachers, the children learn to satisfy their own needs for 
growth and to enter into democratic living in small and large groups. 

_ As dm children and their teacher work, play, and Jive together in school, 
like this every child comes to know that: 
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CHILDREN AND TEACHER WORK TOGETHER 

“(here” ®*ke. a difference, and he it 


—he has friends in the elm, his being 
misted when he is sway. 

* • / . 

-the teacher .nd principal believe in him. He and hia achoolmatea hare . part in 
planning what goes on in school* Their ideas count* 

Once fie accepts responsibility for something 


*• whJh’ki ** T f 11 J 1 10 '!"* f r °' lp ' •«*!«. iTspoou euwp lor wmahin, 


. ... — ^ nc must carry 

,k h ” 1T8pon&ibilhy with confident* that he can carry it He know.- 

that he doe. not have to work exactly «. other. Jo; inrtead, he can work at a pace 

“V 1 h.‘J! r i*.V* °°” f ? rtlb,e 1| ,<cr him ‘ He bowever, that be mu* often 

work hard to do the work he really wants to do. 

-he^an get help in carrying out hi. reaponaibilitie. from hi. teacher and clammates. 

from book, and other source material., a. he work, alone, in a group, or u i 
committee member. - * 

-^ i. becoming more skillful day b, da, a. he lea*u to read, write, figure, luten, 
and talk; to make deci.k>n. on the ba»i. of what he read^ heart. «Sknd d£ 
cuue.; to expre« himwlf creatively through different medium.; and to work with 

, er “ * “ ,d ,ook He tnow * that a* he become, more ^illful both be and the 
group profit. _ 

-other children respect hi. right, and belonging, and he i s learning to reject 
their right, and their belonging. * ^ 

—he can tnut the teacher and hi. cl.wm.te. and they can have faith in him. 

u * / rirnd , wh ° Wi " liMrn 10 him "ben be u troubled and will hold in 
confidence the thing, he tell, her in confidence. 

~^ l u ^.'„7 h " *? “’."TT! ■» •“ -ortln, .<*«)», » Mp u. 

r d “ nCe ^ “ do,ng h “ ^ they - " •• he, are utUfied with his 

progreM. Con^quently. he i. free from anxiety, ten.ion, and fear. 

•r , ' 

r The teacher who work* well with children recognises that in our country 
.t u extremely important that people learn how to plan their lives well and 
to work and live in harmony with others. She knows that children can 
best develop the skills and qualities essential to happy and successful living 
m a day-by day atmosphere which involves thoughtful planning. All over 
the country, classrooms reflect good pupil-teacher relationships. 

The remainder of this bulletin contains a limited number of examples of 
some of the thing, that are happening in schools a. children and teacher. 
Work together to accomplish purposes that are important to them as indi* 
viduals and as members of a group* 




• Children and Teacher Work Together— On 


Things of Concern to the Whole School 

V 


•-> S®"* P«>pl« might My that Sue Said is “just a doll” from Japan. The ‘ 
children of the school know better, however. They know that she represents 


tr r • A"* • J @I^U!CwV |ffy| 

who visited the John Ward School Upt year. When this teacher went back to 
Japan, he started a series of radio broadcasts concerning the elementary 
school program. Through him and his broadcast Sue Said will have a chance 
to tell” the children of Japan of her experiences among the children of 
the Ward School She will describe what home and school life can be like 
for an American child. 

Every grade level in dm school is contributing to Sue Saki’s scrapbook. 
She has many subcommittees, a photographer, and writers working for her in 
the classrooms. It is expemtd that she will tell the story of the United States 
as it really is today. It is also expected that the spirit of friendly understand- 
ing between a group of American school children and a widening circle of 
Japanese young people will be enhanced by the observations of “just a doll” 


Much excitement was aroused when it was decided that the elementary' 
school children of the city were going to name the new school The chil- 
dren in each “old” building were to suggest names. They studied about the 
people for whom they thought the school should be named, and each school 
sent in a list of suggestions. A committee drew up a ballot consisting of the 
10 most frequently proposed names.. On election day, the ballots were 
distributed to the schools and the children voted for their preference. The 
name- receiving the highest vote was adopted. 


was their last year in the school, decided to make a list of things “This School 
. Needs. This was die only school most of them knew. They were proud 
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the spirit of Amcri can-japan ese understanding. 

\ Today, Sue Said is compiling a scrapbook in duplicate. One copy is for 
the friend who brought her from Japan and one for a Japanese teacher 
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of the year the eighth*grade pupils, realising dial thk 


of tt hut wer^/ conscious of certain t a^s , 
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CklUrtt team horn to measure mud make chmmgm 


The list they developed: 


An additional teacher 
New sink in the kitchen 
Bicycle rack 
Playground equipment 
More book* 


This School Needs 

Telephone 

v Window shades 

Cement walk 
Full-length mirror 
Wastebaskets 


TV p-oup planned „ a y. „f g e,,ing lew* ^ lhe .hinga, ~ 
thought through w.y. of earning money, of enliming the help of *e n. r J 

— »' *• civic 1 diZS 

25 £,-5“ Z* KhMl 01 ""•“*>« ** proUenuito the 
K 7' b r r ' l J ?7 “ lked <"» their phm. with the principal, 

. T .*? 0,6 01 the Sr “ ccmeeter the echool board had tit in the .ink. 

Tdded t Z ^ pr0 " i * K, tb " ««lw teocher w^ld £ 

. ^ (,c,or y located in the town donated pipe (or 

Rewound equipment Some of the (.them and the ejghdmndTbL 
do nttou Ptccea of climbing apparatua They ,1*, a wdfc 

school on the davs the nwn an <l k*. , prepared supper at 

dren holmT y W 1 worked. The middlcvgrade chil- 

hd peJ . •T'l •<>"« »« the raothen donated an oldZZ/whieh the 
children refimahmi. A aeryic. dub gave tome money for bookata 
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HOW CHILDREN AMO TEACHES WORK TOCETHKR 


fOT « program the eighth-grader* presented at one. meeting. The children 
1 5“ wa * tebaslcet » out of large tin can* donated by one of the grocer*. The 
drmi built a bicycle nyrk, but soon discovered that it was not sturdy 
enough. Now their problem was to find a way to buy one. 

The seventh-grade pupils agreed to work toward getting the-’other things 
on the hst when they got to be eightlugraders! 


The fifth-grade pupils of the Greenfield School have functional number 
experiences. They set up a shop for buying and selling materials used in 
c #Ct * V,t f e *’ ^ children in the school patrqpire the store. The 
fifth-grade boys and girls are learning about borrowing- money, buying 
through wholesale and retail stores, selling at a margin of profit Urge 
enough to keep themselves in business, keeping accurate records, measur- 
ing* and advertising. They are doing a service to the school, too. Interest 
m wafts as a hobby is keen. When the source of supplies is dose at hand, 
enthusiasm is less likdy to die! '• 
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Children and Teacher Work Together— On 
Activities Within the Class 


The second T grade teacher told the curriculum coordinator that she wanted 
very much to have the children take a more active part in planning hot she 
just didn t know how to go about it The coordinator suggested that 

« good way to begin might be to ask the children to plan an “opening 
exercise’ for the following week. 45 

• When the teacher approached the children with the idea, they were full 
of plans They made a long list of things to.do. Because the Children had 
,. 0Te . * chance to select things to do during school hours, much 

of the discussion that followed was irrelevant and impractical. As they 

looked over the list, they sensed how ridiculous 

suggestions were As they became 


or impossible some of their 
more practical they decided to sing 
two of their favonte songs and then have Stephen and Ann put on the puppet 
show they had worked out 

Pleased with the success of this pupil-planned activity, the teacher decided 
t a trip to the airport would involve many situations that would call for 
group planning. But because the children were inexperienced, she wanted 
to be sure the planning would be successful She talked with the prin- 
opal; next she called the “room mother” and was assured that there would 
be cars available to transport the children. Then she visited the airport— to 
preview the possibilities. 

The next day she listed on the board the many things the airport had to 
offer. She pointed out that it would take a week or more to see everything 
at the airport. The children decided what they wanted most to see during 
the 1-day trip. The boys and girls in each row gathered around the mid- 
c ° the row and decided on two things they would like most to 
see. Fourteen points were listed on the board. After eliminating duplies- 
bon, 9 were left Definite plans had to be made on how to see all these 
things. The decision was that the children would divide themselves into 
three groups, each group being responsible for exploring three areas of 
mterest After the visit, each group would make a report to die class. 

The children made a few simple rules to'be observed on the trip. 

For several weeks after the trip was made much of the work was centered 
on the things they had learned. Together the children and teacher made 




long-range plana of tome of tbe activities they wanted to accomplish. Among 
these were m a kin g an airplane big enough to hold several children, painting 
a mural of the airport, and writing stories and poems about flying. Each day ' 
the children and teacher talked about “What We Will Do Today.” As ' 
they planned, the children listed “The Things We Have To Do," “The 
Other Things We Will Do If There Is Time,” and “Those That Can Be 
Done Another Day.” 

The next step in cooperation was planning a new unit of work. The 
teacher laid the ground work' for a unit centered on “Learning About Our 
Community.” The children were interested, as the teacher knew they would 
be, and had all sorts of ideas on what they wanted to find out, where they 
could find outyXfithhow to go to work; cooperative planning came much more 
naturally as time went on. 

All this did not happen in a week. Actually the second semester was well 
on its way before the teacher felt really comfortable in planning with rather 
than for the pupils. 


• • • 


Kindergarten children cannot write but their teacher can! This letter to 
parents in October shows how even very young children leam to work to- 
gether: 

Dkax Pjuwn, 

Have you ever Mid to your child. “Whit did you do in kindergarten today?” 

Has- your child ever replied, “Nothing," or “We jnat played?” I aak the question 
becauae jnat a few daya ago the following atory came to ine. A little child called to 
hia teacher and said, “Hey, school teacher, when are you going to teach me some- 
thing?" This atory made me realise that possibly you are wondering what your little 
one# are doing in kindergarten each morning and afternoon. 

I would like to give you a resume of what we have accomplished up to now. The 
fira week of school we were busy getting acquainted with one another, learning the 
aam$s of otir new friends, and learning how to get along in a large group. Right here 
let me tell you how much I appreciate your help in taking care of the loops and 
name* on all of tbe children’s wraps. It fa modi more important than it teems for 
wbnrf chad can easily identify hb own belongings it gives him n sense of security 
instead of a feeling of frustration. ; 

Besides becoming acquainted with each other, we learned about the building. We 
learned to use the kindergarten entrance and we learned where the materials used 
i« kindergarten were kept We Explored our large playgrounds and our own par- . . i, 
ticular playground. Then we went about the school building to find out where the 



tlster* were located. We met the superintendent and secre- 
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•trip on hamaten which thdwed their derelopment from the time ,k. 

until they were quite grown up. Learning how to clean the "** 

^zzt'r'r • t r- - itr£T" " J •" 

We -‘r* •*» 

«kiu™ dma, h.„ d,lZ ,“ d 

ir^zr ‘' u ‘ pro *'”’ ,h " hdp> - *— ~ s 

elae happy with an unexpected gift " deJ, * h,cd to wineone 

SfiTirris t; h “ “ -tr ,rem d,T - 

of inters wntr ,0 Ton about our new center* 

- - - ~ ’ 

CordUUy youra. 


-2s *r * 

:r r , .:,r tim ** ** » why ? 

The claw first discussed the question “What makes any city arow?" I„ 
With the help of the teacher, the children made a li.t ft f .iTT* 

^rr 1 s^zs*** •* ° ,w ^ ^ -* 

™%. c z%?r£7' o> '' mt EmAc ° m - 

,1^ •T ,nUn “' “ •*“ •‘•r - br colter ?t 

■ {Twl^iSf T 10 tate ^w«i t» t*3Ly wShTwUta 
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Because the public library was mor? centrally located than the sefiool, the 

teacher, member* of the class, and several mother* went to the library the 

starting and returning point After the interviews were completed, the chib 
Iren returned to the libtary where they had an opportunity to assemble and 
talk over the facts Urey bad gathered. Book*, copies of old newspapers, and 
other source materials w^re used to round out reports. 

The next day, each j^oup made its report to the clasa Included in the 
reports were maps, folders, and pictures. One complete report was sent to 
the Oregonian, who. undoubtedly inspired by bis teacher to get informa- 
tion about adisUnt city, was pleased with the report. % 
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The fourth-grade pupils (the oldest group in the school) were having a 
class meeting. The president opened the meeting. 

The minutes were read and approved. The secretary had done a good 
job in writing the minutes. * 

The first order of business was the appointment of a committee to put 
flowers in the cafeteria. 

Then one child suggested that' it would be nice to send notes and get-well 
cards to children in the room who were sick. Someone else suggested that 
since they were the oldest children in the school they ought to send them to 
anyone who was sick, not just to the fourth-graders. A motion to this effect 
was made and carried. 

A girl asked to he recognised. She said, “Someone, who sits near me is 
always putting his feet on my chair. It is disturbing when I try to work ” 
A boy nearby Squirmed self-consciously. 

Another child said promptly, “That’s not fair. Ann is sort of naming 
people. There are only a few people who could do that We agreed that 
people’s names should never be mentioned in our meetings when it was 
something bad. Ann ought to tell the teacher quietly.” The silence which 
followed indicated that the other children agreed. 

A child aaked, “If the teacher takes something away from you, should you 
get it back?” 7 

The president’ said, “Shall we have a motion?” 

There was a motion and a second, favoring the return of articles. 

The discussion which followed was objective: 

“You might need iL r 

“It depends on its value— you might just want to throw it away.” 

“If they are just playthings, she might keep them until the end of the 
year. If it is work material we ought to get it back so we ban use it” 

At this point the teacher aaked if she might speak. After being recog- 
■M by d» FWfchtf. *. *id, “1 wnt .o showyoa „ thing. l3 
f She showed • "hiMle, • compass, a knife, a pencil, a paper 
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HOW CHILDREN AND TEACHES WOES TOGETHER 

knife.) You may make your own -decision. Try to keep in mind aonx. 
of the things we hire discussed before,” 

There were no more remark*, and the vote favored the return of penooti 
possession*. « 

-Next, a girl came to the front of the room and held up a large card oi> 
which the word FRIENDLY” wa» printed. In response to the question. 
“What doe* this word mean to you?" this discussion followed: 

“It mean* when you see a new person, you should be friendly." 

“When someone hits you with a ball or something, you shouldn’t fight, 
you should be friendly.” 

“When you art in company, you must share.” 

_ “ If y° u » r « mad at someone, you should be friendly and not fight” 
(The children have a “word of the week." They try to learn what it 
means, to practice” it and others that they have already studied.) 

The singing committee then led the* class in two song* which they had 
selected. . The meeting was adjourned and the children went quietly into 
their next activity. 


The eighth-grade boys and girls were enthusiastic about a Thanksgiving 
story they had written. They decided to present the story in the form of 
choral speaking to the sixth and seventh grade*. The teacher suggested that 
« might be fun to make a tape recording and play it back to bear how their 
voices sounded. -After some practice, the recording was made. , Aa the chil- 
dren listened to the play back, they were surprised to find they weren't quite 
as good as they thought they were! The boys and girls made construe - 
tively critical comments about individual and group performance. The 
teacher’s comments were concerned mainly with things which the pupils, 
lacking experience, did not recognise as weaknesses in performance. What 
the children felt they had improved, another recording waa made. The 
play-back proved to them that progress had been made. 

Through this process of performing and evaluating the children were learn- 
ing a- greet deal about breath control, enunciation, speed, and intensity of 
sound. More important, they were learning to look at themselves objectively, 
to give and take suggestions without having their feelings hurt, and to laugh 
at themselves good-humoredly. 
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Every child in this third-grade class appeared to be engaged in some- 
thing of interest One group was in « comer where a large puppet stage 
had beeo built These children were us ing both puppets and marionette* in 
practicing a play which Dan and Ruth had written. In an adjoining room 
aome children were aawing cardboard to be used for making scenery. Some 
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HQW CHILDREN AND TEACHER WORK TOGETHER 


cU, _“ ,d hr ' Th< * v h * vp ■ history. They spend • lot of timd on the 
perch. They eat in this bowl; they drink here. Every Friday we dean 
the cage. They are both female— that is, girls. Now we want’ a boy." 

•r 

• • • 

The children in the fifth grade got interested in the machines that were * 
being used in excavating the foundation for the school annex. They asked 
many questions about the machinery being used. The teacher helped them 
find ways of satisfying their curiosity and at die same time aroused deeper 
interest with the comment. “I wonder how man* way of working ha* changed 
because of machines After aty. the kinds of machine, you are learning 
a u( are fairly new. but even long ago big buildings were built." This led 
to speculation, then to a desire to find out how man did work. The teacher 
and children found reading material, pictures, movies, and filmstrip* 
which would help them answer their questions. They found additional in- 
formation in the library and at home. 


A newspaper reporter who seems very much interested in the local schools 
wrotr this report of a classroom in action: 

There >» « lit lie to* cabin mil ai Roosevelt Elementary School but in purpose. it 
for morr lhan ahrhrr. 

Built by the handt of Rooaevelt third grader*, the cabin took week, of work, hour, 
of oonvrrMilOB, and no little ingenuity. 

The teacher got the “lop" from the Newspapers. Inc., prr*. room. They are the 

heavy cardboard core, of newsprint roll, and 134 of them went into the construction 
of the cabin. 

The high school vocational eduralioa department sawed ihe log end. so they could 
be filled at the corners, bul ihr youngster, had to figure ihe*>g length, for doorway, 
and window*. 7 

They constructed the door and window ftW. tbemaelvea and built a door wtth 
leRjher htnge, just l*r the pioneers used back when the We- was being seuled 
the lop were too short to tun the full length of any wall. *> the children doweled 
them together with lit) can. thai dipped snugly inside the lop and then covered the 
outside joints with wide tape 

. fi " P . Uce ^ ** “P • bamework of orange cralea and the giria covered 

H with a realistically painted paper fireplace of natural rock. 

They made their own furniture-chair, of orange crate, and a bed with a rope 

< * Pf !i7 , m *' trr ~ Th " y <*»dle ticks and even made the 

candle holder* A nad keg became a chum. * 

From the State museum they borrowed a .pinning wheel. . fireplace crane and 
kettle, andiron* and a pewter teapot to equip the ruatic residence. 

For the third-grader, it wa, an unforgettable cpenrnce-many of then even 

*£“* their WadungW. birthday and rodeo hoi Way in the da-room working on 
the structure. ^ 

TJVi™ “ ' XCea ** W “ T ,0 ** Tounpters to develop .heir 

knowledge of English— many of them come from non- English-speaking y 
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They abo learned the hut on of the westward movement of their forefather*, how 
l " D * r pwpk? lived and aurvived in the ri^orou* environment of the time^ 

A little brt of goo|?apby entered thru dun unions, too ihev traced the travel# .of 
their own famiHea and ancestor*. 

TVy .Ik, MUJrd • p«l dr.l of kno*lr-d g r m the binding of redo.* to match 
ltv.1 of n.lux.1 rock in tfu. area *1™ they p.mlrd ,hr lr firrpi.rr on *httr p,p«. 

Lf.fnmg by doing u not a nn. educational lochniquc. hul H i» often ignored in 
many of oui nation', diwoomi today Our local * hooU air u *>ng ihat method 
more and more. 






. 
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Children and Teacher Work Together—~On 
Problems of Individual Improvement 


b«i- 


Bert’s parents were both relieved and upset when he at last broke down his 
defenses and told them why he disliked school. There were thre* reading 
groups in the third grade, and although the teacher did not label, them 
bright, average, and slow, the children knew that whs the basis for organisa- 
tion. Bert was ih the slow group. His two best friends' were in the bright 
group. / ^ 

Bert’s family knew he showed little interest in reading. He had access 
to many good books, but did not bother to do more than glance at the pic- 
tures occasionally. He did have a serious eye difficulty which was re- 
sponding slowly to treatment The parents felt that once the disability was 

corrected, Bert would read well. His actions proved he was an intelligent 
boy. 

In talking about school Bert said, “I just hate reading. We rea<$ such silly 

stuff. The other groups read interesting stories about animals and Indiana. 
But not us.” 

Bert’s mother visited school. She told the teacher what her son had said, 

and asked if anything could be done to help him change his attitude to- 
ward reading. 

That afternoon Bert came home shouting, “Mom, I got a different book.” 
The teacher had asked him if he woul*like to take a new book home. He 
agreed immediately. Then she said, “Suppose you try to find the an- 
swers to the three questions I wrote on this card.” 

Bert curfetf up in a chair with the “new” book immediately after sup- 
per. Without helji from anyone he read through the story and found the 
answers to. the questions. 

The next day he studied by himself, instead of joining the “third” 
group. > His friend helped him with some flash card drills. Before long, 
he was moved into the middle group and he was happier than he had been 

t 


Tfe seventh-grade teacher was new to the school. The children seemed 
e him. They were making progress in their work. With one excep- 
16 ' • ^ 
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tion. Ronnie just couldn’t spell! He rarely got more than two words 
right when tested on the word list « 

The teacher discovered Ronnie’s keen interest in. major league baseball. * - 
On a Monday morning be told the class about the exciting game 1 m had 
seen over the week end. The teacher suggested that Ronnie write a short 
paragraph for the school paper. After much struggling, he brought the 
write-up to the teacher who discovered that the only words not misspelled 
wer^i*‘of” and “to” and the phonetically true words. 

With this as a clue, the teacher compiled a list of phonetically, true 
words taken from baseball and other sports and asked Ronnie to study th*m, 
When tested, he had ev^y one correct When the teacher showed the 
“100” to Ronnie he beamed with pride. 'Then the teacher explained that./ 
the words on the list were spelled exactly as they sounded, but that was not 
true of all words. When Ronnie was asked how be could learn to spell the 
other kind of words, he said, “I guess you just have to study them nnrtl 
you know them.” Each day the teacher gave Ronnie a list which was 
made up basically of phonetically true words but which included two' or 
three others. With diligent work and the guidance of his text for study of 
non-phonetic words, Ronnie soon became more proficient in spelling. His 
interest in written work was closely related to his improved skill in spelling. 


* * • 


The first-grade children were sitting on the rug in the front of the room, 
talking about the plans they had made. 

said, “Alice, have you met with your committee about this 


seemed embarrassed, "/ know what we are going to do.” 
youjget with your committee, or did you just decide by yoursdf?” 




“Well, two good chances have gone by to call a committee meeting — yes- 
terday morning and this morning. Committee members want to help you, 
but you are the one who must call the meeting. When do you think you ««n 
hold it*” - 

Various members of the class said, “At story time,” and Alice squirmed. 

“She doesn’t want to miss the story. Be sure to find a time before to* 
morrow noon to hold your meeting, Alice.” 

The 'teacher didn’t pursue die discussion further. She knew that 
-year-olds were “young” at this business of working < with others. 


'S T1 
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A* the children worked. the teacher helped here and there, as ahe was 
needed. Then she talked quietly to lour children who went to their dealt* 
to get their books. They gathered around her iu a corner ol the room for 
special help in reading. 


As the children finished eating lunch in the school cafeteria, they w 
to the playground. Thoae who went home lor lunch returned to 
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Children and Teacher Work Together— On 
Ways To Use “Free” Time 

>/C • ■■■ 

About Christmas time, the second-grade teacher noticed that the children 
were irritable, unable to work together, careless about finishing thing* they 
started, and weary before the day wap over. She realked that she was 
pushing them in an effort to have them all master the fundamental ' 
skills. She decided That one way to begin to counteract some of the bad 
things that were happening might be to aUow a bit more freedom. A; 
choice of activity” “period was included in the daily program. ’ 1 * 

On this particular day, the children were seated in a semicircle in the 
front of the rbom. Their conversation went something like this: 

Teacher : "Who knows what he wants to do during our choice period?" 

Susan: "I’d dike to plant our batter beans. My mother helped me dig some, 

real good dirt. It's in that basket over in tbe earner." M 

“I’d like to finish the picture I started yesterday." ' ; 

If someone would help me, I’d like to spatter paint. I always make a 
mesa tbbugh.” , ‘ 

“Who would li^e to help John?" 

(Several hands went up. John chose one boy and one girl to help himr) 
“Couldn’t we look up stories to read at our leading party Monday?" f 
I laches : “That is a good idea. Who else wants to get ready for the party?" 

(Quite a few hands went up.) " 

If you can t find a story you like in the books we have we can borrow 
some books from the other grades." 

David: “I know what story I’m going to resd. Lucille, Jack, and I would like to 

play the arithmetic game,** 

Richard: “You told me yesterday that I could tell ^»out the speedometer I brought 
to school. May I do that right after lunch?" ' ;> 

Teacher : “I think so, Richard. It looks a* if all of you know what you are going 
to do. Shall we get rtarted?" - 


Tom: 
John: 

. / 

Teacher: 

Bor: 


early. The playground, , which was not large, was overran with active, 
shouting, energetic children of all age*. 

The student council representatives became concerned. Children from the 
lower grades reported that the big boys and girls were interfering with their 
play. The older pupils complained about the young ones. 

The student council was made up of the usual elected officers and two 
representatives from each room. One teacher served as consultant Because 
the council felt it was important for all pupila in the school to know how 
business was conducted, they held some of their meetings in the various 
classrooms, or invited several grades to the cafeteria where group meetings 
could be held. > 



Tie latter (dan Was followed for the discussions on ways to approach die 
noon-hour problem. All first-, third-, and fifth-grade children attended die 
finrt session; second, fourth, and sixth graders, the second. The council pre- 
sented the problem and dis c uss ion was at first limited to council members. 
Then discussion from the floor wpa invited. 

It soon became* evident that everyone wanted some freedom of choice dur- 
hag the noon hour, but that cbmplete freedom of activity was not possible. 
The ehildrm agreed to appoint a noon-hour committee to study the problem. 
The committee knew k could not work without thehdp'of the tea ' 

^.‘Tbejr asked the principal to appoint two classroom letchms, one to rapi _ r 

iroary grades end one to represent the upper grades. They abo asked 

- • ; ' . ' * .■ ■ . ’ - .. •• ' 
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r.^Z f ft 7 *^ ' duc * dM •»<*» *«ip *w After thinking through the V 
be -jf T “P "ith thi» P*“: Sixth-gr.de chihtamutd \ 

«tted to volunteer for one month of lunch-hour duty 1W AHA*™ • 
would wort With the te«her committee in ,ZZ£ | 

-w h £ if f r ^ *f, ^ 

veriety of wtivitiee. 'oltuttor, to leent hot. to conduct • f 

Whm the ptat wupresmted to the Indent council -.whole, one cb-u- 
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and Teacher Work 

, a * 

Activities Outside the Classroom 


Together^-On 


9 


One high spot in the Uvqi of the sixth-gtsde boys and girl* of the Green, 
hill School ia the week spent it the Boy Scoot Camp. The teacher, a regia* 
tetcd nurse, the shop teacher, and several parents go 'with them. In this 
particular instance, the school district takes care of all expenses except food. 
Some of the children earn money throughout the year to take care of their 
expenses; some save it out of their allowance. Several service clubs have a 
■ Campers* Fund, which pays for those children who could not go otherwise, 
j 'A *i*itor who happened to be in the sixth-grade room, immediately after 
■'ft® camping period asked the children if they enjoyed the experience. An 

e nt husiastic “yes” was the answer. “Why did you like it?” she asked. 

| ^ ' • 

' jfi Because we liked our teacher. 

/ at ' ' • 

Becsose we learned to week together. We were not very good at first bat we 
warned how. 

What I got oat of it was that I waa always sort of rowdy and pushed people iM 
earned lots of trouble and I learned how to lire wkh people. (Both teacher and 
papUa supported this. Such th in gs can happen when the situation ia right) 

I liked the hikes, too, and I learned a lot of science. t 


We went on a hike to in old honae, an u old. settlor V house. The lady talked ’ 
10 ns about how people came to lire here. 

v f •» 

We took hike* and got flow ers. We pressed them and made blueprints. 



^We put on skits, the leaden and all of oa^We lived 'together under the open 
». sky. We all had sleeping bap. We bought them'd borrowed them. We each took 
G&a #mnli haft with m, j ” * F 

v .. x ; . ‘ . 

We chow captain* and they picked their teams. The girls had two teams. One 
ft bird lift ted mo M a cook*out» 


s '* 


we 
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no outsiders, no fringe— everyone was a pert of a ‘whole society.’ J havr 
rarely experienced such open -spirited, outgoing, spontaneous personal reia- 
tiuna as were evident here in this sixth-grade classroom — which in itself con- 
tained little of a material nature that one could call beautiful.” 


Mi* Norris* fifth grade fell cheated. Mra Jones, the other fifth-grade 
tracher, had taken her children on a field trip. Miss Norris told the 
children she was skeptical about having the whole class set forth to do the 
j npi *** e wanted to do — collect fungi and moss from the woods 

located about IS miles from the school The children assured Mira Norris 
they wouldn’t cause any trouble and made all sorts of promises. 

mally, Ji ra said, “My Dad would help us out Why can’t we Hect a 
wall committee to go on the trip? My dad will take us.” 

The entire group decided what they wanted the committee to look for. 
This is the report of the trip, written by one of the children; 

Mr. Gilbert took fire of us oo . field trip. Wc wen, to woods, feelds. riven, „ 
sad roadside*. Before we got ibcrr we stopped *1 a tree oo tbe side al 
r»d and got me fungi aad differed kind, of abates. T>ea we wenj oa to 
wood* snd got more difereat kind* of luagi sod bom. We found po (f 
mushrooms, shelf fungi, and other different 

Next we swat to the river ami fotutd tome shells -tod saw animals’ h-W 
** 10 thf P«* *ad saw lake*. We found sort* cattails ami got aome 

what we got back to school we reported to our room. Whew the chfldran 
.** *"***• “waher, found out we didst kaow ^ we 
we did about the things we brought hsek. Tbe whole class planned wan to had 
note about the thing* that interested at »vf wt 
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The sixth grade planned a picnic. They figured out how much the food 
they wanted would cost They tamed the money to pay for the supplies 
y ing old newspaper* and junk. For one reason or other, the pienk 
had to be postponed for several month*. 

. i At *"‘ «<><** weather and favorable condition* prevailed. That came the 
blow. Food coats had risen to much that money which was once -^-prtr * 

would no longer buy the kind and amount of food the children thought tber 
had to have. umy 

They talked about raising more money or bringing additional food from 

*T T l Y“ ““ *»?*• “W** tlu. U», eqjore d* powibilily of „b- 
•titoting tem costly foods* After much uivr*thr$ timgu figurine and t 

C*','*? d, “7 d * dd * d *> b# rtU. th. b»dg*. Jl nport ^ 

dH, hw • good time, felt Mated with the food lb, fballv 1.— V 

«d were pleased to keep within the original budget. 








Running through the foregoing illustrations it on dement of intimate and 
understanding guidance exercised by the teacher at she works with a child 
or group of children. Learning to plan, work , play, and live together is, 
nee ad things, an individual matter. It comes more easily to some children 
and teachers than to others. 

In the process of working together, the teacher comes to know which chil- 
dren are able to plan and work with relative thoroughness, to recognize those 
who P*™ enthusiastically but fail to carry through, to give special consider* 
lion to those who fed lost ** or overwhelmed when placed in a position 
where tney are e xpec t e d to contribute ideas, make daemons, and carry 
through responsibility. 

As the teacher and children work together, tke “wordy" ones learn how 
to organise their thinking ms that they can make pertinent remarks; the "skf* 
de velop confidence; the overambttious , tke aggressive, and the overconfident 
IPj^eon** more cooperative; the “lary” are challenged. AO learn the impor- 
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on'l > , Uek J‘" <Um<aphm °t ‘‘‘ytoJa, thoughtful planning, children W < 
opportunities to increase theie ability u, plan U^ir lice, Zuand toZaZlit 

dren w"J *”8 doable them to get along uell „ith ort , r du. I 


